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On the Flticttiations of the Annual Supply and Average Price of Com, 
in France, during the last Seventy Years, considered with particular 
reference to the political periods o/'1792, 1814, 1830, and 1848. By 
J. T. Danson. 

[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, at Birmingham, 
in September, 1849.] 

There is an idea, the origin of which does not seem to lie within the 
range of history, but which is proverbial in many language?, and has 
been expressly sanctioned by the authority of almost every great 
writer on the policy of nations, that mankind are first and most 
powerfully affected, in their social and political affairs, by the degree 
of ease with which they obtain their food. Hitherto, the soundness of 
this idea seems to have been rather taken for granted than proved. 
And, assuming its soundness, it does not appear to have been yet 
turned to any practical use commensurate with its importance. The 
purpose of the following paper is to submit it to a statistical test, by 
developing, in its broader features, the apparent operation of the price 
of food on the political history of France, from a date anterior to the 
Revolution of 1789, down to the present time. 

The table next following, (marked A,) the materials of which are 
derived from the official accounts published by the French Govern- 
ment, exhibits the annual average price of wheat in France, from 1778 
to 1847, inclusive, with the exception of three years (1794 to 1796, 
inclusive), for which no official accounts exist. The division of the 
table into four parts has reference to as many historical events, of con- 
siderable importance, which divide the seventy years into four nearly 
equal portions. 

Before using this table, which contains only the prices of wheat, 
as a part of the basis of a train of reasoning having reference to the 
prices of corn, generally, in France, it is obviously necessary to show 
how far it may justly be so used. It is commonly assumed, and with 
apparent justice, that, for ordinary purposes, the, current price of the 
article which enters most generally and largely into the customary 
food of a people, may be safely taken to indicate the current cost of 
their food generally : as, for instance, that if wheat be dear in Eng- 
land, food, generally, will be dear. If the inference be confined to 
the prices of grain, it seems not to be liable to any serious objection, 
provided the particular grain, the price of which is taken to indicate 
the prices of the rest, be, as wheat is in England, that which is used to 
the greatest extent, and is also that for which, in common use, other 
descriptions of grain may most readily be substituted in case of need. 
I proceed, then, first, to state the grounds on which I have assumed 
that the variations occurring in the price of wheat in France, may, for 
the purpose in view, be accepted as marking the variations in the prices 
of the grain food of the people generally. These grounds also include 
evidence whence may be inferred the degree of importance to be at- 
tached to variations in the price of grain food, as indicating corre- 
sponding variations in the cost of the entire food of the people. 
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Table A. 
France.— Prices of Wheat. 1778-1847. 
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r. 


c. 




P. 


c. 


1778 


14 


70 


1797 


19 


48 


1815 


19 


53 


1831 


22 


09 


1779 


13 


61 


1798 


17 


07 


1816 


28 


31 


1832 


22 


33 


1780 


12 


62 


1799 


16 


20 


1817 


36 


16 


1833 


16 


34 


1781 


13 


47 


1800 


21 


50 


1818 


24 


65 


1834 


14 


72 


1782 


15 


29 


1801 


24 


39 


1819 


18 


42 


1835 


14 


80 


1783 


15 


07 


1802 


24 


16 


1820 


19 


13 


1836 


16 


37 


1784 


15 


35 


1803 


18 


81 


1821 


17 


75 


1837 


17 


47 


1785 


14 


89 


1804 


20 


18 


1822 


15 


89 


1838 


19 


31 


1786 


14 


12 


1805 


20 


18 


1823 


17 


52 


1839 


22 


49 


1787 


14 


18 


1806 


20 


18 


1824 


16 


52 


1840 


21 
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1807 


18 


60 


1825 


15 


74 


1841 


18 


34 


1788 


16 


12 


1808 


16 


07 


1826 


14 


81 


1842 


19 


65 


1789 


21 


90 


1809 


15 


17 


1827 


18 


31 


1843 


20 


37 


1790 


19 


48 


1810 


19 


61 


1828 


22 


03 


1844 


19 


04 


1791 


16 


25 


1811 


26 


13 


1829 


22 


59 


1845 


18 


93 


1792 


22 


10 


1812 


34 


34 


1830 


21 


17 


1846 


23 


84 


1793 


35 


03 


1813 
1814 


22 
17 


51 

78 








1847 


29 


34 


ATg. 


17 


13 


Avg. 


20 


68 


Avg. 


20 


53 


Avg. 


20 


54 



Archives Statistiques du Ministere des Trayaux Publics, &c., 1837, pp. 6 — 35. 
Annoaire de I'Economie Politique et de la Statistiqne, pour 1848, pp. 179, 180. 
Diet, du Commerce. 

The prices here stated are those of the astronomical year, and may, therefore, 
when reference is had to the supply, be taken to include about thirty-five weeks' 
sale of the produce of one harvest (that of the preceding year), and about seventeen 
weeks' of the harvest of the year against which the price is stated. 



By the French official accounts, it appears, (1) that the quantity 
of grain of all kinds, annually consumed in France, of late years, has 
been such that, were it equally divided, it would give nearly 3 hecto- 
litres, or about 1 English quarter, to each inhabitant ; and, (2) that 
more than half of the whole quantity consists of wheat*. But it also 
appears that both the quantity of grain annually consumed, per head, 

* The following summary of averages is extracted from the official accounts ; — 
Congommations, divis^espar le nombre d'habitanti. 

Froment 1*72 Hectolitres. 

Meteil 0'34 „ 

Seigle 0-67 „ 

Orge, avoine, mais, sarrasin, chataignes 0'27 „ 

Pommes de terre 2'35 „ 

Legumes sees 0'09 „ 

Statistlque de la France, tom« iv., p. 680. 
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and the proportion in which the grain so consumed consists of wheat, 
varies considerably in'different parts of the country. 

First, as to the ffross quantity of grain consumed: the average, per 
head, for all France (continental) is, as before stated, about 3 hecto- 
litres*. There is no department, the average for which falls much 
below this amount ; but there are a few in which the consumption of 
grain, per bead, ranges from 3^ to nearly 4^ hectolitres. It is apparent 
that, generally, the departments in the north and northreaat of France 
consume most grain. 

The departments in which the average quantity of grain consumed, 
per head, is said to be greatest, are : 

Hectolitres, per head. 

Somme 4'25 

Oi»e 3-76 

Seine-et-Oise ,.., 3"68 

Eure 3-65 

Loire-et-Cher ,., 4*45 

Indre-et-Loire ..., ,.., 4*43 

Total population in 1846—2,444,192. 

And the departments in which the average quantity of grain con- 
sumed, per head, is said to be least, are : 

Hectolitres, per bead. 

Lozere , , 2'53 

Ardeche 2-69 

Haute-Loire , 2'46 

Loire 2'45 

Allier 2-62 

Pyrfoees Orientales , ,, 3*52 

Total population in 1846-^1,794,226. 

It will be observed that the first group is made up of four depart- 
ments (Somme, Oise, Eure, and Seine-et-Oise,) which lie together, in 
the extreme north of France ; and of two interior departments, (Loire- 
et-Cher and Indre-et-Loire) south-west of, and at no great distance 
from Paris. The four departments first named have more, and the two 
last named have considerably less, than the average density of popu- 
lation for the whole countryf. 

The second group consists of five departments (Lozere, Ardeche, 
Haute-Loire, Loire, and Allier) lying together in the southern centre of 
France, and of one at the extreme south of France, bordering on the 
Mediterranean. Aideche and Loire have a population above the 
average density; and the rest have a population below that average. 

Secondly, as to the guantit?/ of wheat consumed: the average, per 
head, for all France, (continental,) is stated to be 1'72 hectolitres, which 
is equivalent to about 4J English bushels. Here, however, the varia- 
tion from the common average, in particular localities, is much greater 
than is observed as to the consumption of grain, generally. In some 
departments, the annual consumption, per head, does not exceed a 

* This average includes chesnuts (chataignes), where these «re commonly con- 
sumed as part of the food of the people. The aocounta relied upon do not afford 
the means of exduding this part of the total ; but the; do afford evidence that it is 
not of sufficient importance, to disturb materially the general result. 

t Aimnaire pour I'an 1849, p«1^ par le Bureau des Longitudes, pp. 192 — 194. 
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quarter of a hectolitre, (les$ than two-thirds of a bushel,) while in 
others it reaches 3 heotoUtres, and so exceeds an English quarter, per 
head. But th@ con^uniption of whe^t, as a principal article of food, 
does not appear to be confined to any particular section of the country ; 
the departments in which the annual consumption, per head, is stated 
to be greatest, being distributed, wit)i much regularity, over its entire 
surface. Thus the ten departments in which the quantity of wheat 
consumed, per head, appears to be greatest, are :— 

Hect^tres, per head. 

Seine-Inferievire , ,., 2'54 

Calvados 2-89 

Seine-et-Oiso 2'5.S (lowest.) 

Sei«e 2'75 

Ilidre-et-Loire , „ , 2"6I 

Lot-eNGitronne , 2'84 

Var ._. , 2-72 

Bouches-du-Rhone , 2'86 

Gers 3-07 (highest.) 

Tarn^et-Garonne 3'06 

Total population ip 1846—5,076,945. 

The six departments first named have more, and the four last 
named have less, than the average density of population for all France. 

The departments in which the wheat consumed, per head, appears 
to be least, are : — 

HeotoUtres, per head. 

C6tes.du-Nord 0-82 

Finistere 0'45 

Morbihau 0-25 

Creuse , 0'54 

Puy-de-Ddme 084 (highest.) 

Loire 0-26 

Cantal 0-18 (lowest.) 

Hante-Loire 0'21 

Ardeohe 0-46 

Lozere , 0-31 

Total population in 1846^4,145,095. 

Six of these departments (Morbiban, Finistere, C6tes-du-Nord, 
Puy'de-Dome, Loire, and Ardecbe,) have more, and the remaining four 
have less, than the average density of population for all France. 

It appears, then, 

1. That there are few of the departments of France in which the 
average consumption oi grain, of all kinds, per head, per annum, 
falls short of an imperial quarter ; 

2. That considerably more than half (by measure) of all the grain 
food consumed in France, consists of wheat j; and 

3. That though the consumption of wheat, as a large proportion <rf 
the food of the people, is confined tp particular localties, these 
localities are so distributed, that whatever changes materiallr 
affect them, may be safely assumed to affect, more or less, the 
whole country, by the inevitable substitution of cheap grain for 
dear, whenever any considerable difference of supply may occur, 
in the same season, between grain of different kinds. 
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Now to return to Table A : — the first period in the table includes 
the prices of sixteen consecutive years, from 1778 to 1793, inclusive. 
If the first ten years be regarded separately, it wiU be seen that the 
lowest annual average in that period was 12f. 62c. per hectol. (in 
1780); and that the highest was 15f. 35c. (in 1784.) The general 
average for these ten years was 14f. 33c. 

The last six years present a remarkable contrast. Their common 
average was 21f. 81c., an advance of more than 50 per cent, upon the 
average of the preceding ten years ; and the annual range of fluctuation 
was enormously greater. The price of 1789 was more than 50 per 
cent, above that of 1787*; and the price of 1793 was considerably 
more than 100 per cent, above that of 1791. It is, however, to be 
observed that the ofiBcial returns do not extend beyond the 1st of July, 
1793f , and so include only half of that year. The harvest of 1793 
brought relief; and it appears from the police records of Parisj that in 
the month of August, in that year, wheat was valued at 26f. 66c. It 
is probable, therefore, that a complete average for 1793 would have 
been lower than that stated in the table, though not so much lower 
as to alter the general character of the fluctuation described. 

Before leaving this period of sixteen years, (1778-1793,) it seems 
necessary to observe that the first part of it — embracing the ten years 
ending with 1787, — is distinguished in a remarkable manner, as to the 
general range of the prices of com, from every subsequent period of a 
similar length. To go back to any date anterior to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, would be to take average prices upon which, pro- 
bably, very little dependence can be safely placed for a comparative 
purpose, on account both of the deficiency of the methods by which 
they were obtained, and of the great variety of prices prevalent, even 
in neiohbouring provinces, while the means of communication were so 
defective, that the cost of carriage increased the price of corn by 
100 per cent, within no great distance. But the common average price 
of wheat for the ten years from 1766 to 1775, inclusive, was 18f. 66 J. 
I have just stated that the average of the ten years 1778-87, was only 
14f. 33c., or less by upwards of 20 per cent. And if the average of 
any subsequent period of ten or more than ten years, be taken, at any 
date down to the present time, it will be found to range very little 
above or below 20f. per hectolitre. Indeed the fixity of the average 
for any long period since 1790, has been repeatedly noticed by French 
writers. In an article by M. H. Passy, in the current number of the 
Political " Annuaire," it is illustrated by the statement of five decennial 
averages, as follows : 

* In the month of June, 1789, just before the destruction of the Bastille 
(14 July), the price of wheat, at Paris, reached 29 f. 32 c. — Rapport du 3 Novembre, 
1848, par M. de Cambray. 

f Grain ceased to be sold under official inspection after the 1st of July, 1793, 
until the 30th of August, 1795 j and from the latter date till the 20th of May, 1796, 
the price was taken in assignats, and was not regularly taken in specie till near the 
end of 1796. From 1793 to 1797, therefore, there is, necessarily, a blank in the 
tables. — Annuaire de I'Economie Politique, pour 1849, p. 337. 

t Rapport du 3 Novembre, 1848, adresse au Pr^fet de la Seine, par M. de 
Cambray. 
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Pe 1 797 a 1807, le prix a etd, par hectolitre, 20 fr. 20 e. 
1807 i 1817 „ „ 21 84 

1817 a 1827 „ „ 19 69 

1827 a 1837 „ , 19 03 

1837 I 1847 „ „ 20 05 

And the less regular division of periods adopted in the present 
paper presents still more conclusive evidence that, since the first revo- 
lution, the general price of com in France has ranged higher, by at 
least 30 per cent., than it did in the ten years immediately preceding 
that event. As thus : — 

From 1778 to 1787 10 years 14fr. 33 c. 

1788 to 1793 6 years 21 81 

1797 to 1814 18 years 20 68 

1815 to 1830 16 years 20 53 

1831 to 1847 17 years 20 54 

It seems, therefore, requisite to a due appreciation of the social and 
political effect of the prices of 1788-93 (whatever this may have been) 
to observe that, though the common average of these prices was but 
little above the average since common in France, it was very much 
above that previously prevalent; and that the transition, begun by the 
deficient harvest of 1788, was from prices at once low and uniform to 
prices unusually high and unusually changeable. 

II. The second period includes the prices of eighteen years. The 
lowest annual price is that of 1809, (15f. 17c.) and the highest that of 
1812, (34f. 34c.) The average of the entire period, is 20f. 68c. ; and 
the range of fluctuation more than 120 per cent, upon the lowest 
annual price. 

But if we take the twelve years from 1803 to 1814 inclusive, we 
find they divide themselves into two distinct periods: into eight years 
of moderate or low prices, without any considerable fluctuation, fol- 
lowed by four years of prices both high and changeable. Thus : the 
common average of the eight years from 1803 to 1810, inclusive, was 
18f. 60c., the highest annual price in the same period being 20f. 18c, 
and the lowest, 15f. 17c. The common average of the three years 
1811-12-13, was 27f. 66c., an advance of more than 50- per cent, 
upon the average of the preceding eight years ; and the whole rise of 
price, in three years, from 1809 to 1812, was from 15f. to 34f., while 
the fall of price in the two next years, from 1812 to 1814, was from 
34f. to less than 18f. The distress these changes, efiected within the 
short period of five years, were calculated to inflict upon the people 
of France, both as producers and consumers, is obvious. 

III. The third period embraces sixteen years : from 1815 to 1830, 
inclusive. This period, it will be observed, has a striking resemblance 
to the one preceding. It has, at the commencement, three consecutive 
years of high prices. The years 1816-17-18, may be compared with 
1800-1801-1802. Then came nine years (1819 to 1827) of moderate 
or low prices, without any considerable fluctuation, and with. the 
lowest prices in the last years. This period coincides, nearly, in cha- 
racter, (and thence in its probable effect upon the condition of the 
people) with the eight years before noticed, from 1803 to 1810. And 
finally, there are three years of high prices (1828-9-30) similar to 
1811-12-13 in the former period. 



One slight difference there is ; and it is worthy of notieet The high 
prices of 1811-12-13 were higher and less uniform, and so, apparently, 
more likely to produce distress, than those of 1828-9-30. But «!! the 
other hand, it will be observed that the average range of prices in the 
years preceding 1811-12-13, and with which tne prices of those years 
•would be compared, was also higher / and experience seems to warrant 
thd inference that it is the relative, rather than the absolnte, elevfttiOB 
of price that makes itself felt on such ocoasnons. I have also to add, 
th*t the price of bread was actually higher in Paris in the l&ter fhan 
in the earlier of these two periods of scarcity. According to the police 
record* of the official price of bread in Paris, it reached a maximum of 
90 cents, for the kaf of two kilogrammes, in April 1812. It again 
reached the salne maximum in April 1813. And this appears to have 
been the utmost effect of the scarcity of that time upon the price of 
bread in the metropolis. But in December, 1828, the price of the 
l&af of the same size, reached 97|o.y and in June, 1829, it was If. ^c. 
or 4>c. higher than it had been at any period since 1800, even during 
the scarcity of 1817'18t. The difference, then, between the high 
prices of 1811-12-13, and those of 1828-9-30, by which the lattdr 
would appear to have been more tolerable in effect, may be set down 
as rather apparent than real. 

IV. The fourth period indludes the seventeen years from 1881 to 
IS-W, inclusive. In it, the course of prices, it will be seen, differs but 
Httle from that so uniformly repeated In the three preceding periodsi 
Like the Second and third periods, it had high prices at its commence- 
nient in 1831 and 1832. There were then four years of low, and two 
of moderate prices, followed by a return of prices exceeding, but not 
much exceeding, the ftterage of 20f. for two years, in 1839 and 1840. 
Afterwards came five years of moderate prices, with little floctnation; 
and, finally, two years of prices higher than had been koovm since 
1317-18. In truth, this period resembles those preceding very closely. 
It had first two years of high prices, then thirteen consecutive years, 
of which only one (1839) had an average materially exceeding 20ft, 
(it was 22f. 49c.) and it ended with two years of prices higher than 
bad been known in France for 30 years. 

WitJurut the slightest eweeption, all theie four periodg ended with fieo 
or three peart of timisually high ptie<», folmeing Ji/ee or ntt eontecufieg 
ytari, at least, in whiehfiriees were low or moderate. 

EXPIANATIOHS OJ* DlAOBAMS ANNEXED — NdS. 1 & 2. 

No. ] ,—The vertical line* represent the euccemive ye&r» frferred to 
in T<jMe A, from 1778 to 1848, inclusitSe. The horizontal line* repre- 
sent franc*, in the price of each pear. The dotted line, E E, mark* the 
tm^orm level of 20 francs per hectolitre of wheat, this being, a* before 
stated, verp nearly the common average of any considerable member of 
pears since 1789 ; and the strong waved line, crossing this, indicate th» 
variations of the annual price^ above and bdow tlie average, a* given in 

' La Collection Officielle des Ordonnances de Police de 1800 & 1844, printed in 
1846. Aninualre de rEconomie Foliticiae, pour 1846, p. 280. 

f Aod hete it «ill be reueoibered thit scarcity in Paris is scarcity &t fist p^coliar 
centre of French political movement. 
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Table A. The spaces marked A, B, C, D, corretpond with the four 
periods for which the prices are separately stated in that table. 

No. 2 — Js a sketch of Prance, in its present limits. The dotted lines 
shotD the dimsion of the country adopted in the tariff to r^viate the Uny 
of four different rates of duty on the importation ofeorn. The spaces 
marked A indicate tlie tocality of the ten departments in which the most 
wheat per head is consumed; and those marked B^ the ten in which the 
least is consumed, 

I now invite your attention to another series of tables, relating to 
the same four periods of years. 

They exhibit the quantities of grain, flour, and meal, of every 
description, of foreign production, imported into France, and there 
taken into consumption, in each year ; and also the quantities of 
.iTrench produce, of the same description, exported in each year ; with 
the annual excess of such imports or exports, as the case may be. The 
purpose of these tables is to show, with as much distinctness aS the 
subject admits of, to what extent in each year the French people 
either consumed foreign grain, to make up a deficiency of the home 
growth, or sent a surplus of tlieir produce abroad. (See the next pOgi.) 

To simplify the statement, all the various descriptions of cereal 
produce, enumerated in the official accounts, have been reduced to a 
common measure of weight — the metrical quintal. 

The manner in whicli the conversion was etfected, for the last ten 
years, is stated at the foot of the page*. 

For the preceding sixty years, I have used the results of a similar 
computation, made in 1838, by an eminent French statist, (M. Millot,) 
for another purpose. 

I. Here the first period begins with a year in which the home supply 
was deficient. The French statists estimate the average consumption 
of grain in that country, by weight, during the last sixty or seventy 
years, at about 180 kilogrammes (or about 400 lbs. avoirdupois) per 
head, per annum. This, as the population in 1778 was about 
82,000,000, would make the average daily consumption of the entire 
kingdom about 110,000 quintals; consequently the deficiency of that 
year rather exceeded the quantity required for five days. 

In the next three years, there was a surplus of exports — an evidence 
of plenty: in 1779, to the extent of nearly two days' consumption; 
stoA. in 1780 and 1781, to the extent of nearly ten days' consumption 
in each of these years> 

* The metrical quintal is equal to a hectolitre of pure water at itg mflximmn 
density, or to 22Q'491bs. avoirdapois; and the conrersnon of measure into weight 
has been effected by the following stiale, which \» deduced from the best French 
aathofitt^s on the Subject >^~ 

Wh^t is converted at 75 kilognonmes to the faedtolitre. 
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Table B. 
France. — Corn Imported and Exported. 





Grain, Flour 


and Meal. 


Excess of 


Years. 


FORBIOH. 

Imparted, and taken 
into Consumption. 


Fbencb. 
Exported. 


Imports. 


Exports. 




Metrical Quintals. 


Metrical Quintals. 


Metrical Quintals. 


Metrical Quintals. 


1778 


635,617 


70,050 


565,567 




1779 


81,808 


265,639 




183,831 


1780 


58,498 


1,022,415 




963,917 


1781 


37,689 


969,542 




931,853 


1782 


209,684 


95,936 


113,748 




1783 


118,216 


178,210 


.... 


59,994 


1784 


66,428 


307,063 




240,635 


1785 


118,530 


383,414 




264,884 


1786 


346,211 


386,007 




39,796 


1787 


167,445 


605,102 




437,657 


1788 


181,174 


662,723 




481,549 


1789 


1,830,010 


77,761 


1,752,249 




1790 


1,689,228 


132,409 


1,556,819 





In the fifth year of the period (1782), the scale was turned slightly 
the other 'way, and there was a net importation of about one day's 
consumption. 

The six years from 1783 to 1788 inclusive, were all, apparently, 
years in which the French were better provided for than their neigh- 
bours, for in each there was an excess of exports; and the concurrent 
range of prices (see Table A) leaves no room for doubt, that in all 
these years, excepting the last (1788), when the price was slightly 
raised, the home supply was abundant. In each of the years 1787-88, 
the surplus exported (allowing for the increase of the population) was 
equal to about four days' consumption. 

But here, again, we see that the period closed with two years of 
what, comparatively, must have been great scarcity. The quantity of 
foreign com taken into French consumption (in excess of exports) in 
1789, was equal to the supply of the whole country for fourteen days ; 
and in 1790, it wa$ equal to the supply of twelve days. The net cost 
of the foreign supply of 1789, at the current price of the year, would be 
about 38,700,000f. (1,525,000^); and that of 1790, about 33,000,000f. 
(1,320,000/.)* 

* That these large importations had a material effect on the price, is apparent in 
Table A, where we find the annual average declining, after 1789, till, in 1791, it got 
down to 16 f. 25 c. And it is worthy of notice, that from the first weelc in October, 
1789, down to June, 1791, the revolution was carried on with but little violence, 
and rather by politicians than by the people. The interval of lower prices, was one 
of comparative tranquillity. 

" Twenty months now [after the events of the 5th and 6tll October, 1789] 
elapsed of comparative tranquillity. There ig no striking event ; much intrigue, 
indeed, fiery debating, the training, dividing and forming of parties. The revolu- 
tionary monster slumbered, stirring at times, and showing life by starts, but not 
awakening fully." — History of France, in the Cabinet Cycloptedia, by E. E. Crowe, 
ii., 304. 
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Between the first and second periods, thete is a blank of 
nine years (1791-1799), for which there appear to be no official 
accounts. 

Table C. 
France. — Chm Imported and Exported. 





Grain, Flour, and Meal. 


Excess of 


Yeats. 


FOREIQH. 










Imported, and taken 




Imports. 


Exports. 




into Consumption, 










Metrical Quintals. 


Metrical Quintals. 


Metrical Quintals. 


Metrical Quintals. 


1800 


34,117 


415,957 




381,840 


1801 


87,769 


104,930 




17,161 


1802 


964,747 


8,111 


956,636 




1803 


195,531 


58,107 


137,424 




1804 


198,126 


565,658 




367,532 


1805 


167,362 


1,089,629 




922,267 


1806 


4fi3,367 


571,075 




107,708 


1807 


393,410 


651,289 




257,879 


1808 


303,036 


857,974 


.... 


554,938 


1809 


391,428 


894,439 


.... 


503,011 


1810 


454,503 


1,341,908 




887,405 


1811 


1,054,258 


72,632 


981,576 


.... 


1812 


1,399,408 


35,363 


1,364,045 




1813 


577,096 


5,282 


572,014 




1814 


3,288 


1,421,809 




1,418,521 



II. Entering upon the second period, we find, first, two years (1800 
and 1801) in each of which there was an excess of exports, but only 
sufficient, when taken in connection with the high prices of the same 
years, to show that, though France shared the scarcity common to 
Europe in those years (and severely prevalent in Britain), she was in a 
better condition than some of her neighbours, and so could spare them 
a small amount of aid. Then came two years (1802-3) in each of 
which there was an excess of importation ; but here, again, reference 
to the concurrent range of prices (these being rather lower than in the 
two preceding years), seems to prove that the apparently unfavourable 
change arose rather from a greater abundance of foreign, than from any 
increased scarcity of French, corn. In 1802, the excess of importation 
amounted to seven days' supply for the estimated population of that 
period. 

But the most striking feature of this period is seen in the regular 
excess of exports for seven consecutive jrears, from 1804 to 1810, 
amounting, on an average, to 514,000 quintals (or about four days' 
consumption for the entire country) per annum. 

I cannot but consider it a point of much historical interest to fix 
precisely the range of so long and uniform a period of plenty. The 
averages here stated are, as usual, those of the astronomical years; 
they may, therefore, be taken to indicate the market value of about 
two-thirds of one crop and one-third of the next ; so the first of the 
seven good years is clearly to be referred to the harvest of 1803 — of 
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that summer daring which Bonaparte formed the camp at Boulogne, 
and prepared his election to the imperial throne in the following spring. 
The last ended with the gathering of the deficient harvest of 1^10 — 
the year in which the events of the Peninsular war began to run 
decidedly against France, and in which Napoleon determined upon 
urging his final and fatal dispute with Bussia. Thus these seven years 
of plenty were also, in a marked degree, years of political prosperity. 

In the three years 1811-12-13, the French bought for consumption 
nearly as much corn as they had exported in the six preceding years, 
and tliat at prices from 30 to 40 per cent, higher. Allowing for 
the increase of population, the excess of importation in 1811 was equal 
to about eight days' consumption for the kingdom of France, within 
its ancient and present limits ; in 1812, it equalled about ten days' 
consumption; and in 1813, about four days'. These three years of 
scarcity were, also, in a marked degree, years of political discontent 
and adversity. 

The autumn of 1 813 brought a change for the better. The breadth 
of land sown with grain had been increased, the harvest was abundant, 
and the imports of the spring and summer were immediately balanced, 
in part, by exports. But before the eflFect of this renewal of abundance 
could be looked for, the dynastic period before us was virtually closed, 
by the decisive defeat of Napoleon at Leipsic (1 8th October, 1813), 
though its formal termination did not take place till the following 
spring. 

Table D. 
France. — Com Imported and Exported, 





Grain, Flour 


and Med. 


Kxcess of 


Yean. 


FoniuoN. 
Imported, and taken 


French. 

Exported. 


Imports. 


Exports. 




into Consumption. 








Metrical anintals. 


Metrical Quintals. 


Uetrioal Quintals. 


Metrical Quintals. 


1815 


133,457 


757,314 




623,857 


1816 


1,459,771 


169,778 


1,289,993 




1817 


1,794,425 


177,066 


1,617,359 




1818 


1,515,704 


200,000 


1,315,704 




1819 


1,024,018 


200,000 


824,018 




1820 


662,602 


404,736 


257,866 




1821 


647,943 


246,910 


407,033 


• ••• 


1822 


152,034 


251,869 




99,835 


1823 


139,035 


249,350 


• ••> 


110,315 


1824 


167,741 


252,448 




84,707 


1825 


156,432 


310,960 




154,480 


1826 


136,266 


452,672 




326,406 


1827 


156,815 


628,957 




472,142 


1828 


1,051,296 


249,889 


801,407 


.... 


1829 


1,800,481 


270,475 


1,530,006 


.... 


1830 


1,8^,485 


192,096 


1,66|6,389 


.... 



III. The circumstances of the third period are so clearly marked 
by the alternate excesses of imports and exports, that its character can 
hardly be more fully or clearly expressed by any addition (rf words 
tfO th(; figures. 
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It is apparent that the abundance of 1814 was continued, though 
to a diminished extent, in 3815; but the harvest of 1815 was defi- 
oient, and so were the five harvests next following, without excep- 
tion. Accordingly, there was an excess of imports in every year 
from 1816 to 1821 inclusive, though these were by much the 
heaviest in 1816-17-18, and were comparatively small in 1820 and 
1821. 

Then came six consecutive years of abundance, following the six 
full harvests of 1821 to 1826 inclusive; and the greatest excess of 
exports, as seems usual in such cases, is found in the two last 
years. 

After this very equable interchange of scarcity and abundance, 
covering twelve years, by two movements, there was again a return of 
scarcity for five years, only three of which, however, fall within the 
period at present in view. In 1828, the excess of imports was more 
than 800,000 quintals ; in 1 829, it exceeded 1,500,000 quintals, and 
was larger than had taken place in any year since 1789, excepting 
only 1817; and in 1830, the excess of imports was actually greateif 
even than in 1817*. 



Table E. 
Feancb. — Com Imported and Exported. 





Grain, Flour, 


and Meal. 


Excess of 


Years. 


Foreign. 










Imported, and taken 




Imports. 


Exports. 




into Consumption. 










Metrical Quintals. 


Metrical Quintals. 


Metrical Quintals. 


Metrical Quintals. 


1831 


1,017,223 


370,173 


647,050 




1832 


3,747,889 


280,472 


3,467,417 




1833 


161,273 


274,802 




113,529 


1834 


102,314 


254,457 




152,143 


1835 


120,174 


297,899 




177,725 


1836 


181,451 


199,554 




18,103 


1837 


228,806 


199,888 


28,918 




1838 


297,366 


527,837 




230,471 


1839 


1,128,269 


832,094 


296,175 


.... 


1840 


2,078,992 


277,353 


1,801,639 




1841 


275,382 


808,605 




533,223 


1842 


703,160 


945,695 




242,535 


1843 


1,819,867 


312,614 


1,507,253 




1844 


2,112,202 


358,943 


1,753,259 




1845 


741,112 


714,313 


26,799 




184&. 


4,010,615 


402,580 


3,608,035 


.... 


1847 


8,494,562 


273,824 


8,220,738 


.... 



IV. The fourth period has a special interest, in its comparatively 
recent date ; I have therefore devoted the more attention to its details. 
To the tables of annual prices, and annual excesses of imports or exports, 
given for the preceding periods, I have added another (F), showing 

* I have already (ante, p. 158,) adduced evidence that the price of bread in Parii 
was higher in 1829 than in 1817. 

m2 
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the value of the annual excess imported or exported, at the average 
price of the year; and I have also stated, in a separate table (G), 
the quantities of each description of grain and flour imported (for 
consumption) and exported (of French produce) during the ten years 
from 1838 to 1847 inclusive. 

Table F. 

FIU.NCE. — Estimated Cost of Eiecesses cf Imports and Exports {annually) of 

Gfrain, S^e. 





Excess of j 
















Estimated 

Price, per 

Metrical 

QuintaL 


Amount 
Paid. 




Yean. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Amount 




of Grain, Mei 


il, and Flour. 






Met. auintals. 


Met. Quintals. 


F. 


C. 


Francs. 


Franos. 


1831.... 


647,050 




29 


50 


19,086,000 




1832... 


3,467,417 




29 


75 


108,510,000 


.... 


1833... 




113,,529 


21 


75 




2,458,700 


1834.... 




152,143 


19 


63 


.... 


2,990,000 


1835.... 




177,725 


19 


75 


.... 


3,514,000 


1836.. 




18,103 


21 


80 




394,500 


1837.... 


28,918 




23 


33 


677,000 


.... 


1838.... 




230,471 


25 


75 




5,935,000 


1839.... 


296,175 




30 





8,880,000 




1840.... 


1,801,639 




29 


33 


52,829,000 


.... 


1841.... 




533,223 


24 


50 




13,058,000 


1842.... 




242,535 


26 


20 




6,353,000 


1843.... 


1,507,253 




26 


90 


40,638,000 


.... 


1844.... 


1,753,259 




25 


40 


44,525,0'00 


.... 


1845.... 


26,799 


.... 


25 


25 


676,700 




1846.... 


3,608,035 




31 


75 


114,554,000 


.... 


1847.... 


8,220,738 




39 


12 


321,600,000 






21,357,283 


1,467,729 


.... 


711,875,700 


34,703,200 



Table G. 





Wbeat and Wheat Flour. 


Barley. 


Oats and Oatmeal. 


Tears. 


Imparted. 


Exported. 


Imported. 


Exported. 


Imported. 


Exported. 




Met. Quint. 


Met Quint. 


Met. Quint 


Met. Quint. 


Met. Quint. 


Met. Quint. 


1838... 


75,349 


445,435 


64,486 


19,901 


51,557 


5,571 


1839... 


880,595 


548,524 


44,356 


221,963 


26,872 


17,366 


1840.... 


1,669,071 


128,575 


27,895 


100,504 


23,106 


10,332 


1841.... 


117,189 


594,583 


8,113 


118,880 


21,290 


6,145 


1842.... 


421,139 


605,452 


58,748 


37,012 


70,232 


6,212 


1843.... 


1,517,874 


192,306 


45,765 


20,028 


71,019 


11,892 


1844... 


1,855,031 


250,107 


51,234 


51,279 


8,456 


13,321 


1845.... 


561,511 


294,251 


13,420 


59,009 


2,200 


44,094 


1848.... 


3,673,046 


157,287 


21,515 


19,676 


39,644 


12,332 


1847.... 


7,421,712 


130,919 


123,330 


19,210 


350,736 


9,587 
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Table 6. — Continued. 



Tean. 


Bye. 


Buckwheat. 


Maize. 
















Imported. 


Exported. 


Imported. 


Exported. 


Imported. 


Exported. 




Met. Quint. 


Met. Quint 


Met. Quint. 


Met. Quint. 


Met. Quint. 


Met. Quint. 


1838..., 


684 


13,559 


114 


440 


2,255 


20,116 


1839.... 


18,294 


11,254 


221 


190 


13,334 


7.831 


1840... 


169,331 


6,269 


227 


251 


48,196 


6,268 


1841.... 


1,312 


52,076 


139 


1,856 


4,380 


8,043 


1842.... 


9,494 


214,845 


266 


28,580 


13,221 


20,850 


1843... 


11,019 


57,800 


123 


1,832 


20,506 


6,700 


1844... 


21,677 


20,008 


121 


438 


47,941 


5,773 


1845.... 


654 


166,212 


24 


129,365 


32,319 


1,774 


1846... 


44,894 


103,806 


103 


74,439 


48,758 


11,341 


1847... 


279,176 


4,543 




12,388 


56,799 


63,316 






lUee. 


Bread and Biecuit. 


Year 


1. 
















Imparted. 


Exported. 


Imported. 


Exported. 






Metrical Quintals. 


Metrical Quintal?. 


Metrical Quintals. 


Metrical Quintals. 


183 


3 


102,899 


2,486 


22 




20.329 


183 


9 


144,483 


3,641 


114 




21,345 


184 


9 


140,979 


1,873 


187 




23,281 


184 


I 


122,866 


1,641 


73 




25,381 


184 


2 


129,990 


1,699 


70 




31,045 


184 


S 


153,483 


1,941 


78 




20,115 


184 


4 


127,676 


2,831 


66 




15,186 


184 


5 


130,825 


3,735 


159 




15,873 


184 


5 


181,909 


5,678 


746 




18,021 


184 


7 


259,346 


18,289 1 3,463 




15,572 



On lookinf at the table (F) showing the value of the excesses of 
imports and exports, the difference is strikingly apparent between the 
two conditions of havinp; a surplus of corn to dispose of, and having a 
deficiency to make up. As a rule, wliat is exported by a well-sup- 
plied community, goes out at a low price — what is imported conies in 
at a hiffh one. So the foreign transactions in this kind of a nation 
like France, when favourable, are matters of little moment, but, when 
unfavourable, indicate distress. And, as regards the consumers only 
(the bulk of the community), the same remark applies to the purchase 
of the home supply. And, hentc, it may be observed, how much more 
important are the figures in these tables, indicating scarcity in parti- 
cular years, than at first sight they would appear. 

The harvests of 1830 and 1831 seem to have been at least as defi- 
cient as any of the three preceding; and in 1832, the excess of imports 
was twice as large as it had ever been in any previous year, an eftect, 
no doubt, partly to be attributed to successful exertions made else- 
where to increase the supply, after four consecutive years of deficiency 
and hio'h prices, throughout Europe. The apparent cost of this excess 
of imports, in 1832, was about 108,500,000f. (about 4 000,000/.). 

Then came six years (1833-38) of low prices, and apparent plenty, 
as indicated by an excess of export»during five of these years, and a 
very siiwll excess of imports in one. 
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In 1839 and 1840, the price rose above the arerage of 20f. The 
excess of imports during the two years together, approached 2,000,000 
of quintals, and may be valued at about 60,000,000f. In 1840 alone, 
the excess was equal in quantity to about ten days' consumption for 
the whole kingdom. Still, the annual price was not so much as 2f. 
above the general average. 

The years 1841 and 1842 were of a different character: the price 
was again under the average, and the excess of exports was greater in 
each of these two years, than it had been in any year since 1827. 
Yet, it will be observed, that the price was little below the average. 
In the next two years, (1843-44) the scale was again turned the other 
way, and the excess of imports was as large as it had been in 1829 
and 30. But yet, again, it will be observed, the prices hardly ex- 
ceeded the average of 20f., so that the excess of imports in 1839-40, "oi 
exports in 1841-2, and, again, of imports in 1842-3, are evidently 
traceable rather to comparative abundance, followed by comparative 
scarcity, and again by comparative abundance, in neighbouring coun- 
tries^ than to any material change of the relation of supply and demand 
in France, during this period. In 1845, the price was decidedly 
under the average ; and there was a slight, but a very slight, excess of 
imports. 

It appears, therefore, that the whole period of 13 years, from 1833 
to 1845, may be properly described as divided into two equal parts, 
consisting of six years of abundance and low prices, (1833-38,) and of 
six years of an average supply, and average prices, (1840-45), the two 
periods being divided by the occurrence of one year (1839) of prices 
decidedly, but not greatly, exceeding the average. 

The last two years of this period make it end in a manner very simi- 
lar to that already observed as to each of the three preceding. 

The deficiency of the harvest of 1845, as reflected in the average 
price,, and in the excess of imports attributed to the year 1846, must 
have been considerable. The excess of imports amounted to 3,600,000 
quintals, enough to supply the population of that year with grain for 
twenty days. The average price of the year, being kept down by the 
large foreign supply, did not quite reach 24f. per hectolitre. But in 
1847, the price of the year rose to nearly 3Qf. ; and the excess of 
imports exceeded 8,220,000 quintals, or enough to supply the entire 
kingdom for forty-five days. The apparent outlay for foreign grain 
was, in 1846, 114,500,000f., and in 1847, upwards of 320,000,000f., 
or in the two years about 17,000,000^. sterling. 

Judged by the fluctuation of prices alone, it would seem that the 
close of this fourth period was not marked by so severe a pressure upon 
the people, as were those of the three preceding periods. When, how- 
ever, we remember the increased facilities of communication between 
France and other countries, introduced during the seventy years here 
brought to view, and observe that through these the scarcity of 1846-7 
was so far supplied, as to keep down the price, we are led to look for 
part of the infliction of that period, in the amount disbursed for foreign 
com imported. And in this form, we find it without parallel. 

In order to facilitate a comparison of the prices in France and in 
England, in the years comprised la Table A, I add here a corre- 
sponding table for the latter. 
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Table H. 
England.— PnVes of Wheat. 1778-1847. 





Mean Price 




Mean Price 




Mean Price 




Mean Price 


Years. 


of Wheat, 
per Imperial 


Years. 


of Wlieat, 
per Imperial 


Years. 


of Wlicat, 
per Imperial 


Years. 


of Wheat, 

per Imperial 




Quarter. 




Quarter. 




Quarter. 




Quarter. 




s. d. 




s. d. 




«. d. 




». d. 


1778 


43 3 


1797 


53 9 


1815 


65 7 


1831 


66 4 


1779 


54 8 


1798 


51 10 


1816 


78 6 


1832 


58 8 


1780 


36 9 


1799 


69 


1817 


96 11 


1833 


52 11 


1781 


46 


1800 


113 10 


1818 


86 3 


1834 


46 2 


1782 


49 3 


1801 


119 6 


1819 


74 6 


1835 


39 4 


1783 


54 3 


1802 


69 10 


1820 


67 10 


1836 


48 6 


1784 


50 4 


1803 


58 10 


1821 


56 1 


1837 


55 10 


1785 


43 1 


1804 


62 3 


1822 


44 7 


1838 


64 7 


1786 


40 


1805 


89 9 


1823 


53 4 


1839 


70 8 


1787 


42 5 


1806 


79 1 


1824 


63 11 


1840 


66 4 


1788 


46 4 


1807 


75 4 


1825 


68 6 


1841 


64 4 


1789 


52 9 


1808 


81 4 


1826 


58 8 


1842 


57 3 


1790 


54 9 


1809 


97 4 


1827 


58 6 


1843 


50 1 


1791 


48 7 


1810 


106 5 


1828 


60 5 


1844 


51 3 


1792 


43 


1811 


95 3 


1829 


66 3 


1845 


50 10 


1793 


49 3 


1812 


126 6 


1830 


64 3 


1846 


54 8 






1813 


109 9 






1847 


69 9 






1814 


74 4 










Avg. 


47 2 


Avg. 


87 6* 


Avg. 


66 7 


Avg. 


56 10 



I have now only a word or two to add, as to the division of this 
period of seventy years, by the political dates, 1792, 1814, 1830, and 
1848. I trust I have shown some ground for the opinion that these 
are, in fact, the natural divisions of a history of the French corn- 
market, since 1778 ; for this is the only justification of the division a 
statist can properly recognise. To go farther, to enter upon any dis- 
cussion of the political significance of the facts exhibited, would, of 
course, here, be out of place. I may, however, observe, that I believe 
these tables will be found, not only confirmatory of the aphorism that 
" the world is much ruled by the belly," but strongly suggestive of 
the conclusion, that the history of prices (especially as it regards the 
food of the people,) may, in the order of practical importance to man- 
kind, take precedence of the history of politics. 

* This average is, of course, liable to some deduction, on account of tlib prices 
being stated in a currency in some degree depreciated, during the greater part of the 
period to whicli it relates. And the same remark is applicable, tliough very slightly, 
la the average bf the column next following. 



